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Four Groups of Clergymen in Little Rock 


“Four reasonably distinct types” of clergymen were 
found in Little Rock during the public-school situation 
there by two sociologists who visited that city and have 
reported in an article, “Men of God in Racial Crisis,” in 
The Christian Century, Chicago, June 4, 1958. The 
authors were Ernest Q. Campbell, a fellow in social 
science at Harvard University, and Thomas P. Pettigrew, 
who teaches social psychology at Harvard. Mr. Campbell 
was born in Georgia and formerly taught at lorida State 
University. Mr. Pettigrew was born in Virginia and once 
taught at the University of North Carolina. 

In the fall of 1957, when the integration crisis received 
national attention, twenty-four Baptist ministers called a 
pro-segregationist prayer meeting. The twenty-four were 
leaders of small congregations. None was a member of the 
bi-racial Ministerial Association of Little Rock. Two were 
active in the Citizens Council. These ministers were, with 
one exception, not affiliated with the Southern Baptist 
Convention, but were independent or in other Baptist 
bodies. The members of these churches are largely ‘“‘semi- 
skilled and skilled workers.” 

The Twenty-Four are a paft of a group of ministers 
“from various denominations who openly advocate the 
maintenance of segregation.” These are, for the most part, 
“not personal or professional associates of the dissident 
Baptists.” “Their general conservatism, reinforced by 
conservative congregations, leads them to favor the statits 
quo.” They regard those favoring integration as “publicity 
seekers.” 

The Silent, another group, “are Protestant ministers of 
various denominations who have yet to take a stand on 
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the integration question. Their congregations apparently 
are glad that their ministers have “kept out of all this 
fuss.” 

The Prudent Integrationists represent all major church 
groupings. Through a few public actions they have “in- 
dicated their integrationist sympathies,” but in general 
they “avoid public commitments on the issue.” They 
favored the successful attempt to make the Ministerial .\s- 
sociation bi-racial. “But in recent months they have been 
inactive.” 

“The Avowed Integrationists are fewer in number 
than those who fall in any of the three other categories.” 
They have found many opportunities to act. Two of them 
“escorted seven Negro students in their initial attempt to 
enter Central High School.” There were “storms” within 
the congregations of some of these men because of their 
activities, but most of these seem to have “ridden out the 
storm.” 


Free Churches in a Free Society 


Distinctive aspects of organized religion in .\merica are 
interpreted by Ronald FE. Osborn of the School of Re- 
ligion at Butler University, in The Spirit of American 
Christianity (New York, Harper and Brothers, 1958. 
$3.75). The main emphasis is on Protestantism. The text 
was first prepared in the form of lectures for Europeans. 
The author is a historian who observes with care and 
generalizes in language that is clear to layman and pro- 
fessional. 

“Whatever we do, it must be done quickly,” Lyman 
Beecher declared about a century ago in a passage quoted 
in this book. The sentence provides a clue to understand- 
ing of much of the activism of the American churches. 
The Methodists were building a new church a day when 
Robert G. Ingersoll told a convention of free thinkers that 
“the churches were dying out all over the land.” The re- 
port aroused C. C. McCabe who was busy with Methodist 
church extension to telegraph Mr. Ingersoll that the 
Methodists would “make it two a day.” Soon the Metho- 
dists were singing a new hymn describing the dismay of 
the infidels on receipt of the McCabe telegram, closing 
with these lines: 

“All hail the power of Jesus name!’ 
“We're building two a day.” 

The great doctrine of the priesthood of all believers 
has been emphasized at times “in radical fashion.” The 
lay preachers arose in many places and exhorted their 
neighbors. Vachel Lindsay described his grandfather 
Frazee in a poem ending: 

“He served a rigid Christ, but served Him well— 
“And for a lifetime saved the countryside.” 
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Professor Osborn notes that James H. Garfield was a 
teacher-preacher in the Disciples of Christ before he en- 
tered politics. 

These latter years the professional minister has _re- 
ceived growing acceptance, but Europeans especially note 
the initiative taken by lay people in financing churches, 
in conducting lay organizations within the local churches, 
and in teaching in the Sunday schools. And church mem- 
bers generally expect their minister to be their personal 
friend, and not only a person who comes when there is 
a crisis in family life. 

Protestantism and Roman Catholicism, the author 
states, are “caught up in intense rivalry’’ on the American 
scene, and each is strong enough to strive for dominance 
of our society ‘‘as a realistic possibility.” 

The spirit of the frontier survives and is partly ex- 
pressed in an intense localism, But with all our parochial- 
ism, we support an ecumenical movement. Our churches 
are free of the state, and regard themselves as very inde- 
pendent, vet they search for the means of unity. 

There are warm theological conversations or debates, 
there may be a theological renaissance, but these have not 
impressed the laity. In America most churchmembers 
stress the simple faith of grace for all. This simple faith 
is an important fact in church history. “Its significance 
for theology needs to be considered.” For to American 
churchmembers, “Christ, not theology, is the Lord of the 
Church.” 

During recent years there has been a decline in or- 
ganized social action by the churches, but everywhere 
there is evidence that concern for social welfare is some- 
how expressed. There is a high degree of freedom to dis- 
cuss issues. Gladden and Rauschenbusch are not without 
present influence. 

The current “revival of religion” is described as not 
thoroughgoing. Our churches sometimes appear overcon- 
fident and complacent in their piety. They operate, how- 
ever, under severe limitations in a most secular culture. 


The Sociological Approach to Religion 


.\ comprehensive treatise interpreting much of what 
modern sociologists are finding in their studies of religion 
is written by Thomas F. Hoult of Wayne State Univer- 
sity in The Socioiogy of Religion (New York, The Dry- 
den Press, 1958. $5.00). Professor Hoult’s book began 
as a revision of Clifford Kirkpatrick's Religion in Human 
Affairs (New York, 1929). That project was abandoned 
in favor of an altogether new work. 

In this volume there are four parts: Basic, Theoretical 
Consideration ; Religion as a Social Institution; Religion 
and the Other Major Social Institutions; Summary and 
Conclusions, An appendix contains a brief historical 
survey of the ten major religions of the world. 

In Part III, attention is given to the family, the politi- 
cal order, the economic order, social stratification, educa- 
tion, and science. “The tremendous prestige of science 
among modern men” has had an impact upon all of human 
group life. “In particular, traditional religion has been 
challenged on every front by science—challenged directly 
by many scientists and indirectly by the implications of 
scientific procedure. At the same time, religion and a num- 
ber of religious points of view have affected science.” Pro- 
fessor Hoult, after this generalization, proceeds to dis- 
cuss “the complicated and controversial interactions be- 
tween science and religion.” 

He finds no easy answer. Although it is often said that 
religion and science complement each other, “actually 


they remain poles apart.” Nevertheless there is evidence 
“that the gap between science and religion has gradually 
narrowed,” because many religious persons encourage 
scientific development. 

Statistics on religious affiliation are treated with per- 
spective, with considerable awareness of the defects. 

The definition of theory should appeal to both the lay 
and professional reader. “Stated in the simplest terms . . , 
a theory is a way of looking at things.” Two major theo- 
retical points of view are discussed: One is sociological 
determinism—that “historical and chance factors have 
shaped the groups” to which men belong, and that “re- 
ligion reflects society and culture.” Two, interaction, 
which qualifies the theory of determinism—that social 
structures are “almost always influenced to some extent 
by religious beliefs, practices, and organizations, in addi- 
tion to exerting an influence on them.” “Contradictions be- 
tween these two viewpoints were resolved by presenting 
the views as relative emphases.” 


A Lutheran Trilogy on Society 


A study group of fourteen pastors, church executives, 
and theological professors has worked together for six 
years to “clarify and restate the evangelical view of social 
responsibility” as seen from the Lutheran viewpoint. 

The result of these discussions has been the publication 
of a three-volume symposium edited by Harold C. Letts 
(Philadelphia, Muhlenberg Press, 1957. $4.75 for three 
volumes, paper). 

Volume |. Existence Today ($1.50, paper) “traces the 
transformation of Western society, reveals the conflicts 
in personal life in this age of anxiety and contrasts secular 
false hopes with the hope of the gospel.” 

The Lutheran Heritage ($1.75, paper) is the subject of 
Volume IT which “outlines the historical influences which 
have led the Lutheran church to its present informed 
concern with social responsibility.” 

“... The ethical structure on which effective Christian 
action must be built” is outlined in Volume III, Life in 
Community ($2.25, paper). 

This study “deals with the specific relationships of 
Christian faith to our culture, our economic life, our 
political order, and our family life.” 

Dr. Letts has recently become associate executive secre- 
tary of the National Council’s Division of Christian Life 
and Work. 


“No Room for Religion” 


The East German Communist leaders “. . . have relied 
on threats, intimidation, and organized terror to extinguish 
the churches and their teachings and to force people to 
turn away from their faith.” Thus reports The Man- 
chester Guardian Weekly (May 29, 1958) in its editorial 
section. 

Since the vast majority of East Germans are Prot- 
estants, the Evangelical Church has borne the brunt of 
the attack. It is described as “the only remaining insti- 
tution to embrace people from both parts of Germany and 
the last institution outside the direct control of the Com- 
munist regime.” 

The Manchester Guardian Weekly mentions that a 
church assembly meeting in East Berlin was invaded by 
demonstrators who tried to dictate its course of action. “A 
campaign for annulling church membership has been or- 
ganized, and meetings are being held where the Civic 
Registrar is ready to issue certificates to those cancelling 
their church affiliation.” 
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The possession of a certificate, it is pointed out, “‘is 
compulsory for party officials, officers in the armed forces, 
students in teacher training colleges, and is now being 
demanded from teachers in schools and universities.” 

Both fathers and mothers are under concentrated 
pressure to enter their children for the Communist 
“Youth Dedication” ceremony and ‘“‘the educational prog- 
ress of children, and their future career, is placed in 
jeopardy .. .” if parents do not do so. 

“Few individuals and few institutions can stand up to 
such concentrated pressure,” The Guardian concludes. 


“In One Spirit’ 


A handbook written for adults who are working to 
help church groups of senior high youth “. . . understand 
the mission of the Christian church and to participate 
actively in that mission . . .” has been written by D. 
Campbell Wyckoff, professor of Christian Education, 
Princeton Theological Seminary. It is entitled Jn One 
Spirit (New York, Friendship Press, 1958. $2.95). Jo- 
seph Escourido is the illustrator. 

Dr. Wyckoff says this book stresses two things: (1) 
“the idea of missions as the church on Christ's mission 
at home and abroad, in every neighborhood and commu- 
nity and in every other part of the world”; (2) “the need 
of senior highs to have accurate and fairly complete in- 
formation about the church’s missionary enterprise and 
asense of being a part of it themselves.” 

The book is divided into three parts. Part I asks, as 
its title suggests, “Some Fundamental Questions” such 
as, “What are senior high youth like?”; “How does an 
adult work effectively with senior high youth?”: and, 
“What is the Church’s program for senior highs?” Dr. 
Wyckoff answers these questions with skill and in a very 
instructive manner. 

Part [I is entitled “Telping Senior High Youth Under- 
stand the Christian Mission.” The Christian mission, 
according to Dr. Wyckoff, can be understood through the 
study of the Bible, theology and doctrine, history, and a 
“study of the changing character of missions in our 
day.” In all these areas, the author brings helpful 
methodology to the leaders of church groups for senior 
high students. References to pertinent material, biblical 
and otherwise, are scattered throughout this section. 

Part III, in Professor Wyckofi’s words, “is concerned 
with helping [young people] to see themselves in relation 
to the Christian world mission and to become committed 
to understanding their part in it.” In this part there are 
two main objectives. First, the task of helping “the senior 
high become personally related to the world mission 
of the church and to accept his responsibility in it” is 
dealt with as are the principles for getting this done, 
“with some ideas on method included.” Four chapters 
follow “in which methods for getting the job done are 
analyzed and described in some detail.” The methods 
described are “discussion, buzz groups, panels, reading 
techniques, use of audio-visuals, drama, role-playing, and 
worship. Direct action projects also are covered as is 
vocational counseling.” 

A reference section and index complete the handbook. 


Divorced Ministers 


Systematic statements by seven ministers who have 
been divorced, in answer to specific questions, are quoted 
by Seward Hiltner, professor of pastoral theology in the 
Federated Theological Faculty of the University of 
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Chicago in an article in Pastoral Psychology, Great Neck, 
N. Y., October, 1958. The number of respondents is 
small and the material “is of no possible use statistically,” 
but “some of the individual comments are of great im- 
portance and carry their own implications,” writes Profes- 
sor Hiltner. The statements quoted were made anonymous- 
ly. All the respondents remained in the ministry. Denomi- 
national connections are not given. 

The questions asked were as follows: 

“Out of your own experience with divorce, are you 
inclined to believe the minister who gets a divorce runs 
risks and confronts dangers different from those which 
would be encountered by other people?” 

“When vou were contemplating a divorce, but before a 
definite decision had been made, to what extent was your 
decision delayed because you were a minister?” 

“What policy have you followed concerning the discus- 
sion of your divorce? In the light of your own subsequent 
experience, has that policy proved the wise one ?” 

“Have you found unusual or unexpected acceptance of 
your situation in some quarters or, conversely, unusual or 
unexpected rejection or condemnation ?” 

“Sitting on your own private cracker barrel, what would 
you be inclined to say to the minister who is considering a 
divorce, from the point of view of your own experience ?” 

Professor Hiltner gives conclusions, including the fol- 
lowing: 

“Tf a minister gets divorced, regardless of the reason, 
he runs more risks than would another person. 

“In every instance the divorce itself was delayed at 
least in part because the man was a minister. 

“No divorced minister wholly denied his situation in 
dealing with others, but the best policy seemed to be to 
say as little as necessary. 

“Most of the men testify both to unusual acceptance 
and unusual rejection owing to their being divorced, show- 
ing in part a difference between knowing the particular 
minister and considering his divorce in the abstract. 

“All our divorced ministers counsel caution on divorce, 
which is to be seen as only a last resort.” 


“Yearbook of American Churches” 


The reports received from religious bodies on their offi- 
cers, statistics, and related information are the main 
subject matter in the Yearbook of American Churches, 
edited in the Bureau of Research and Survey and pub- 
lished annually by the Office of Publication and Distribu- 
tion of the National Council of Churches. The current 
issue is the 27th volume. It is entitled Yearbook of 
American Churches for 1959 and was published Sep- 
tember, 1958. It contains data on all faiths. 

There are nine directories, the largest being one of 
112 pages on Religious Bodies in the United States. This 
contains the names of officers and staff members of the 
numerous bodies, and their addresses. State and local 
councils with both paid leadership and voluntary leader- 
ship are listed, including the committee chairmen of the 
councils with salaried officers. There are directories of 
religious bodies in Canada, of theological seminaries, of 
accredited colleges with and without religious affiliations, 
of religious periodicals, of ecumenical agencies, and of 
national, interdenominational church agencies, as well as 
one embracing informal or undenominational religious fel- 
lowships and social and civic organizations. 

The statistical and historical section contains five parts. 
The largest lists the official reports received with the 
latest information from 255 religious bodies, for Conti-- 
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nental United States on their membership, religious edu- 
cation, and number of clergy. Financial data from 52 
Protestant and Orthodox bodies in the U. S. A., and six 
bodies in Canada, as compiled by the National Council’s 
Department of Stewardship and Benevolence, are re- 
printed in part. 

About 190 bodies are arranged in 22 groups or families ; 
the largest of these is the Baptist group with 27 denomina- 
tions, 89,485 churches and 19,766,121 members. 

While a number of denominations do not report an- 
nually and thus have figures only for earlier years, it is 
believed that most of the latest reports are for the calen- 
dar year 1957 or for a fiscal year ending in 1957. 

By major groups the latest information on membership 
is as follows: 


Old Catholic, Polish National Catholic, 

and Armenian Church of North 

468,978 
Eastern Orthodox 2,540,446 
Jewish Congregations ................ 5,500,000 
35,846,477 


The total figure for membership from 255 bodies reporting 
out of 267 listed is 104,189,678 persons, compared with 
103,224,954 in the previous book, received from 258 bodies 
out of 268 listed. The gain in the gross figures was nine- 
teenths of one per cent. The rate of gain in population 
was 1.8 per cent. 

The total number of Protestants reporting this year, 
59,823,777, noted above, included a small body not report- 
ing a year earlier. Last year the total number of Protes- 
tants reported was 60,148,980, including one large body 
not reported this year. 

Two hundred and twenty-six Protestant bodies reported 
for both years. These bodies reported 59,808,707 per- 
sons this year and 58,567,694 a year earlier, a gain of 
1,241,083 persons, or 2.1 per cent. 

The Roman Catholic Church reported 34,563,851 mem- 
bers a year ago and 35,846,477 this year, a gain of 1,282,- 
626 persons, or 3.7 per cent. 

The Roman Catholics include all baptized persons as 
members, including infants. The Jewish congregations 
enumerate all Jews in communities having congregations. 
Most of the Eastern Churches include all persons of all 
ages in the cultural or nationality group being served. 
Most Protestant bodies count only persons who have 
attained full membership, and all but a small proportion 
of these are over 13 years of age. The Lutheran bodies, 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, and a few smaller bodies 
report as members all baptized persons including infants. 
Available information on “the children and church mem- 
bership” was published in this SERvice, June 14, 1958. 

Two hundred and thirty bodies reported total enroll- 
ment in Sunday or Sabbath schools. The latest compila- 
tion gives a total of 40,359,772 persons. There are 
269,331 schools reported with 3,232,040 officers and 
teachers. The Protestant churches, which have generally 
emphasized the Sunday schools, reported 37,208,701 per- 
sons enrolled, or 92.2 per cent of the total for all faiths. 

Only 226 bodies can give figures on their clergy having 
charges. This year there are 228,281 pastors having 
charges and 355,853 clergy in all on their rolls. The latter 
figure includes clergymen in other religious vocations than 
in the local churches, and in some instances retired per- 
sons. 


Church Membership and Attendance 
in Britain 

For many years there has been a desire to obtain 
more accurate indications on the degree of church mem- 
bership and attendance in England. This is true for all 
countries of the world as well, for church membership 
and attendance statistics are often hard, if not impossible, 
to obtain and, when supplied, their quality is open to 
serious question for many reasons. There is general 
agreement that accurate, complete, and usefully-organized 
Statistics are needed. 

In “How Many in the Pew?” The Economist, London, 
in its August 30, 1958, issue, makes an educated guess. 

It is noted by The Economist that churches ‘demand 
a special say in many issues of public affairs: their views 
affect legislation on education, Sunday observance, di- 
vorce, gambling and licensing hours, to mention only a 
few. but when impressing these views on Parliament 
they speak not as small pressure groups but as the repre- 
sentatives of ‘Christian conscience,’ the implication being 
that they voice either a majority opinion, or at least the 
opinion of everyone of real moral worth—which is there- 
fore the only opinion that legislators should mind.” 

The Economist refers to the recent Gallup polls con- 
ducted in England on frequency of church attendance, 
It states that “28 per cent said they go once a month or 
more, and 12 per cent that they had been the previous 
Sunday.” This latter figure, the magazine points out, 
“compares with 49 per cent [reported in a poll] in ‘ma- 
terialistic’ America, and it is a heavy drop on what the 
figure in Britain would have been sixty years ago.” The 
“humanists and atheists got even less active support from 
these polls than the churches,” it is stated. 

It is indicated than nearly 70 per cent of marriages 
takes place in church [as compared with 97 per cent] 
in 1849; 84 in 1889; 76 in 1919; 72 in 1934]. 

The Economist observes that there may be signs that 
“the tide is turning in church marriages and Sunday 
church-going generally—but few hard figures are avail- 
able to support this claim.” 

Estimating the membership in churches in England is 
“difficult” but The Economist says “based mainly on polls, 
the following figures show the best available estimates of 
the numbers of people over 15 years of age in Britain 
who call themselves ‘C of E,’ ‘R C,’ and ‘Non-Conform- 
ist’: Church of England—21 million; Roman Catholic— 
3 million; Non-Conformists—5.5; Scottish Church—2.5; 
Jews, Christian Scientists, Seventh Day Adventists and 
others—2; Professing no religious faith—4. . . . It is 
quite clear, however, that a considerable number of those 
in the first category, and some of those in the other cate- 
gories, should really appear in the last. The English call 
themselves ‘C of E’ conveniently to avoid trouble in 
ordinary conversation, or when faced with a form to be 
filled in. They also use the churches of the Establishment 
to give a certain ceremony to marriages which are neither 
entered into, nor later conducted, in any sacramental 
attitude of mind; 71 per cent of marriages in church are 
in Anglican churches.” 

The Economist suggests that the 38 million adults in 
England over 15 [classified in the preceding paragraph] 
could be reclassified in terms of attendance or personal 
identification as follows: “an active religious minority of 
8 million or so, against 12 million definitely non-religious 
and 18 million who are nominally supporters of a church. 
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These last usually get married in church, and may occa- 
sionally take part in religious observance; and they 
consider themselves generally to have broadly the same 
peliefs, and certainly as high standards of conduct, as 
the churchgoers. About 40 per cent of the population 
has been confirmed, so a fair proportion of the nominal 
category must have had some regular religious instruc- 
tion. 

In the Gallup poll, 82 per cent of those asked said that 
children should be baptized, “86 per cent that they should 
be taught to say their prayers, and 75 per cent of parents 
said their children went to Sunday school ‘sometimes,’ ” 
The Economist reports. 

Actually, notes The Economist, “figures of Sunday 
school attendance suggest that in England and Wales not 
more than 1,500,000 to 2 million children out of 8 million 
in the relevant age groups . . . really do go to Sunday 
school. In confirmations, the Church of England is 
holding its own at least; the 167,000 confirmations in 
1956 were 6.1 per cent of the total 15-19 age group, against 
57 per cent in 1953. But it is not easy to guess from such 
figures what proportion of the population in twenty 
years’ time will have any solid grounding in the religion 
they may profess... .” 

The churches in England have establishments of con- 
siderable size. The Economist reports that “The Church 
of England keeps up 18,200 churches ; total contributions 
from parishioners come to approximately £550 per annum 
perchurch. There are 16,050 Church of England clergy.” 
The Roman Catholic Church had in 1957 5,000 churches 
(including 1,044 private chapels) and 5,600 parish clergy, 
it is reported. “The other denominations have about 
30,000 churches or chapels (of which 17,600 are Method- 
ist) and claim 35,000 ministers—according to the 1951 
census, only 9,760 were full-time.” 

Attracting suitable candidates to the ministry is a prob- 
lem in England as elsewhere. “Since 1950 the Church 
of England has ordained an average of 450 a year, which 
means that even to maintain present numbers (just over 
16,000), these must have an average working life of 36 
years ahead of them. Many clergy work into their 
eighties; on the other hand, rather surprisingly, a full 
quarter are ordained in their forties and fifties.” 


In attempting to answer the question whether there 
are enough or too many clergymen, The Economist says: 
“On the basis of 8 million active members, a cadre of 
32,000 full-time and 25,000 part-time clergy gives the 
fairly generous ratio of one minister to 140 communi- 
cants—leaving the children out of account. The ratio 
falls to one to 600 for nominal membership . . . includ- 
ing the missionary field. In the Church of England alone 
itis one to 1,300. This means that England is much less 
evangelized than it was 60 years ago, when there were 
— 21,000 Anglican clergy to serve a far smaller popu- 
ation.” 

According to a Gallup poll, “79 per cent of those 
asked thought it possible to be a Christian without going 
to church. Only 41 per cent believed in a personal God.” 

The Economist concludes with this passage: “The gen- 
eral picture which emerges is that of a Britain in which 
probably less than a quarter take their religious observ- 
ances seriously ; in which, admittedly, the genuinely anti- 
clerical minority is smaller than in most other countries ; 
but in which about 70 per cent of people regard the 
Christian religion as a good thing provided it does not 
interfere with their private lives.” 
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“Our Unhappy Divisions” 


A. documentation of “our unhappy divisions” is given 
by Hugh T. Kerr in a paperback Reflection Book, !Vhat 
Divides Protestants Today (New York, Association Press, 
1958. 50 cents). ‘More than theology divides us,” he 
writes, mentioning race, class, order, and organization. 
There are also “wheels within wheels” and great issues 
that separate people. 


What are the prospects for healing and union? Dr. 
Kerr, who teaches systematic theology at Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary and edits the journal Theology Today, 
discusses prospects realistically in a church situation in 
which things are “big, booming, and business-like.” The 
high mobility of the population may make denominational 
loyalties less intense. Cooperation is being practiced on a 
wide scale. References “for further reading” are included. 


“A Pagan Sermon to the Christian Clergy” 


“The brotherhood of man is now less a goal than an 
obvious condition of biological survival. Before the world 
is made safe again for American capitalism or Soviet 
Communism, or anything else, it had better be made safe 
for human life.” Thus writes C. Wright Mills, professor 
of sociology at Columbia University in an article, title 
above, in The Nation, New York, March 8, 1958. 

“Weapons have become absolute.” “The spokesmen of 
each side say that war is obsolete as a means of any policy 
save mutual annihilation. . . . There has not before been 
an arms race of this sort—a scientific arms race dominated 
by the strategy of obliteration.” Yet the public is not 
truly debating alternatives, and is not opposing the as- 
sumptions of the ruling elites. Toward this situation the 
public exhibits moral insensibility, supported by “religious 
failure.” 

“Religion today is part of this sorry moral condition. 
... In the West, religion has become a subordinate part 
of the overdeveloped society. . . . 


“The moral death of religion in North America is in- 
herent neither in religion nor specifically in Christianity.” 
At present, writes Professor Mills, religion “makes no 
real effort to revive itself in order to examine great public 
issues and the troubles of individuals from a fresh reli- 
gious perspective. It does not count in the big political 
balance of life and death.” 

Commercial recreation and politics have been compet- 
ing with religion, and churches themselves have become 
“minor institutions among the mass media of communica- 
tion.” The churches have initiated the publicity machines, 
and have quite thoroughly banalized the teachings, and 
indeed the very image, of Christ. 

“What does it mean to preach? ... I do not see how 
you can preach unless as a man you are opposite to the 
religiously indifferent. . . . 

“IT do not see how you can claim to be Christians and 
yet not speak out totally and dogmatically against the 
preparations and testing now under way for World 
War III.” 

The “necessity” is not for missiles, but for “moral 
imagination.” “The need is for political new begin- 
nings.” “I hope your Christian conscience is neither at 
ease nor at attention. .. . 

“You Christians are standing in default. The key 
sign of this is . . . your participation in the fact of moral 
insensibility.” 
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Poet on Religious Revival 


After reading a press report of a statement by a minis- 
ter to the effect that we are in a period of unprecedented 
religious activity, and that material progress had provided 
means for attaining spiritual values, Howard Nemerov 
wrote a poem, “Boom,” published in The Nation, New 
York, January 25, 1958, including the following lines: 


“It was not thus when Job in Palestine 

sat in the dust and cried, cried bitterly ; 
when Damien kissed the lepers on their wounds 
it was not thus; it was not thus 

when Francis worked a fourteen-hour day 
strictly for the birds; when Dante took 

a week’s vacation without pay and it rained 
part of the time, O Lord, it was not thus.” 


Rauschenbusch and Reinhold Niebuhr 


“Rauschenbusch and Niebuhr: Brothers under the 
Skin” is the title of an article by Richard Dickinson, 
chaplain of Wheaton College, in Religion in Life, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., Spring, 1958. 

Noting that it is “popularly but uncritically assumed 
that Reinhold Niebuhr differs radically from Walter 
Rauschenbusch in his conception of history and its mean- 
ing,” the author states that Niebuhr is more properly 
understood as a corrective tor the popular theology of the 
1920s and 30s rather than for the teachings of Walter 
Rauschenbusch. The parallels in their writings on their 
understanding of history are then documented. 

The greatness of the men may appear to make their 
writings irreconcilable. Neither called himself a theo- 
logian, and neither formulated a systematic theology. If 
we examine the parallels in their writings and see each 
in his times and circumstances, “we may find them . 
brothers under the theological skin.” 


New Voices in Old Worlds 


Christian witness in the Middle East is interpreted in 
a series of biographies by Paul Geren, in a book, New 
loices, Old Worlds (New York, Friendship Press, 1958. 
Cloth, $2.95; paper, $1.50). Mr. Geren, executive vice- 
president of Baylor University, tells about persons whose 
experiences reflect the full range of the position of Chris- 
tians in the part of the world where their faith originated. 

The most famous person whose biography is herein 
written is Charles Malik, statesman of Lebanon, at pres- 
ent president of the Assembly of the United Nations, 
who was once a teacher of mathematics. Fifteen persons 
of power are met through the pages of the book. 

Mr. Geren observes that “any story for this part of 
the world involves hunger, thirst, imprisonment, the 
plights of those who are sick and those who are stran- 
gers. This is a part of the world that gives a haven to 
refugees—and makes refugees of its own.” Also: “The 
Middle East is holy ground for Jews, Muslims, and 
Christians. . . . It is very right that we should . . . go to 
the old world with an ear for new voices.” 


“The Teatime Psychologist Theologian” 


The Saturday Review Treasury (New York, Simon 
and Schuster, 1957. $6.00), contains an essay by the late 
Irwin Edman, “Fashions in Ideas,” first published in 
The Saturday Review in 1938, from which the following 
is quoted : 


“What, I wonder, accounts for these changes in fashions 
of ideas, so much more rapid in their succession amo 
us than they are abroad? What is there that has mage 
many of these discussions so superficial that the tem 
‘intellectual,’ from being a term naturally enough taken ty 
mean praise as an intellectual, has come to have the 
atmosphere of contempt about it as a norm? 

“T suspect one of the answers lies in the fact that the 
intellectuals are more interested in articulateness than iy 
analysis, and in themes for conversation than in objects 
for feeling and thought. The parlor pink, the salon 
scientist, the drawing-room philosopher, the  tea-time 
psychologist theologian, are not new in our era. They 
were rampant in France in the eighteenth century. But 
the polite world of learning was then a smaller world, 
and... it had then none of the devices of high-pressure 
publicity that can rapidly make it as obligatory to have 
a certain vocabulary as to wear certain kinds of clothes.” 


$299,000,000 for Overseas Relief 


In 1957 various Protestant, Roman Catholic, and Jew- 
ish agencies gave about $299,000,000 in cash and “in 
kind” for overseas relief and rehabilitation, according 
to a compilation made by Helen Buckler for the National 
Council Outlook, and published in that periodical, June, 
1958. The figure includes reports from only 17 of the 
largest Protestant bodies, but does not embrace sums 
handled by the foreign mission boards, a portion of which 
goes for education, social welfare, health, and_ technical 
aid. More than half of the $299,000,000 was in the form 
of food and goods in kind. The Roman Catholic total 
was about $125,000,000; the Jewish, $102,000,000; and 
$72,000,000 for official Protestant agencies and others 
with mainly Protestant constituencies. 


UNICEF and Halloween 


In 1957, children in some 8,000 communities received 
about $1,000,000 for the United Nation’s Children’s Fund 
at Halloween in the course of “trick or treat for 
UNICEF” projects, the United States Committee for 
UNICEF, New York, reports. In 1952, children in 484 
communities collected $32,000, and since that year the 
number of communities participating and the money col- 
lected have increased annually. A Canadian committee 
began the Halloween observance in 1957. 

The U. S. Committee reports that a 10-year-old boy 
from Illinois once collected 60 cents for the Fund at Hal- 
loween, and then inquired what aid this amount would 
provide. The Committee estimates that a gift of 60 cents 
will: 

Purchase 12 penicillin shots for Indonesian children 
suffering from the dreaded tropical disease of yaws; or 

Provide TB vaccine for 60 children in India; or 

Purchase enough DDT to protect five children from 
mosquitos carrying malaria; or 

Distribute 300 glasses of surplus milk donated by the 
U. S. government. 


“Trick or Treat for UNICEF” was begun by Rev. and 
Mrs. Clyde M. Allison when Mr. Allison was an editor 
on the staff of the Board of Christian Education, Pres- 
byterian Church in the U.S.A. He is now minister of 
Bridesburg Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia. Shortly 
after Halloween in 1947, Mr. and Mrs. Allison, living in 
Hatboro, Pa., reflected on their experience of handing 
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to youngsters “the usual stuff” and “wondered if it would 
not be possible to turn it into something good.” They 
thereupon suggested in the 1948 Junior Hi Kit that boys 
and girls collect soap for Church World Service at Hal- 
loween. The response seemed good, and in 1949 the 
project called for collecting shoes for Church World 
Service. 

When the 1950 Ait was planned, there was hesitation 
in official circles regarding the continuation of CWS. One 
day Mrs. Allison came home from a meeting with a sheaf 
of UNICEF folders and said she had found the cause 
for which the processions of children at Halloween could 
raise cash. Thus Mr. Allison published his suggestion 
in 1950, and it has become known as “Trick or Treat for 
UNICEF.” The UNICEF office soon began to receive 
contributions and traced the origin to the item in the 
Junior Hi Kit. An article interpreting the whole develop- 
ment by Barbara Barnes appeared in the Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin, October 25, 1953. 


Recollections of the Interchurch Report 
on the Steel Strike of 1919 


The late Heber Blankenhorn, who was secretary of 
the Commission of Inquiry of the Interchurch World 
Movement for the purpose of investigating the great steel 
strike of 1919, wrote his recollections of the strike and the 
role of the intedenominational Interchurch World Move- 
ment. By courtesy of Mrs. Blankenhorn, a manuscript 
was furnished to INFORMATION SERVICE in 1958, and 
from it the following review has been prepared. 

While a member of the staff of the Bureau of Industrial 
Research, New York, Mr. Blankenhorn expressed a wish 
to go into the towns and cities most affected by the strike, 
because he felt that, with the exception of the New York 
orld, the newspapers were not publishing pertinent facts. 
About this time the Industrial Relations Department of 
the Interchurch World Movement held a “program-making 
conference” attended by some 200 persons, mainly minis- 
iers, in New York. Mr. Blankenhorn was taken to this 
conference by Robert Bruere, director of the Bureau of 
Industrial Research. There were present those who wished 
to issue immediately a pronouncement on the steel strike, 
and those who said, “Let’s ascertain the facts.” The latter 
view prevailed, and it was voted that the Industrial Re- 
lations Department should set up a Commission of In- 
quiry “to investigate the steel strike and to report.” 

Bishop Francis J. McConnell of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church became the chairman, and Daniel A. Poling 
vice-chairman. The members were George W. Coleman; 
Alva W. Taylor; Nicholas Van der Pyl; Mrs. Fred S. 
Bennett, and John McDowell. Bishop William M. Bell 
(United Brethren) and Bishop Charles D. Williams 
Protestant Episcopal were named advisory members. Mr. 
Blankenhorn was made secretary, and technical assistance 
was given by the Bureau of Industrial Research. The In- 
dustrial Relations Department made $7,000 available for 
the work, supplemented later by funds in amounts not 
indicated. 

Mr. Blankenhorn’s outline for the investigation in- 
cluded “wages, hours, working conditions, grievances, the 
anti-union policy of the steel corporations, their control 
of steel towns, the violations, as charged, of civil liberties, 
the control of the press and the pulpit.” 

“Bishop McConnell said, ‘That is the investigation I 
want.’ ” 


To quote Mr. Blankenhorn: 
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“I said I had two conditions: I would assemble a staff, 
and any report submitted to the Commission of Inquiry 
from my staff or from me could be accepted or rejected. 
But once the Report was accepted it could not be changed. 
... The Bishop agreed. My second condition was that 
the members of the Commission must take part in the in- 
vestigation so that they would have some ‘feel’ about how 
it was conducted. I said that the Commission must hold 
hearings in steel towns; that the staff could not preside 
over hearings—the bishops must preside. That they 
agreed to, and that was a most fortunate provision because 
it tied them directly into the operation so that they knew 
what went on in steel towns and what the strike was 
about.” 

“We collected about 500 affidavits of what went on in 
the violation of civil liberties. . . . 

“The Commission of Inquiry and its investigators went 
to the steel workers with two main questions: Why did 
you strike? What do you want?” 

“Strike leaders called it the right to organize and to 
bargain collectively. Steel leaders called it labor autoc- 
racy and the closed shop.” 

“Difficulties in obtaining evidence from management 
were expected; they exceeded expectations. In certain 
quarters the Commission of clergymen were charged with 
being Bolshevists or anarchists; their investigators were 
rebuffed as Reds. ... The unions themselves lacked up-to- 
date and available statistics which they should have pos- 
sessed,” 

Late in November, 1919, the labor leaders asked the 
Commission of Inquiry to mediate the steel strike. The 
Commission received permission from the Interchurch 
Executive Committee to offer to mediate. On December 
5, 1919, Elbert H. Gary of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration met with three members of the Commission 
at his office in New York. After two hours Judge Gary 
replied to a question by Dr. McDowell to the effect that 
there was “no issue to be discussed.” “On January 8, 
1920, the great steel strike was called off.” 

The Report was then completed by the staff and soon 
received the unanimous approval of the members of the 
Commission, including the advisory members. Then came 
months of delay. 

“In May, 1920, the Executive Committee of the Inter- 
church World Movement called a meeting in Cleveland 
and invited the Commission of Inquiry to submit its re- 
port.... At the dinner meeting Bishop McConnell read 
the 35-page summary which had been prepared by Alva 
W. Taylor, a copy of which was at each plate. The Exec- 
utive Committee listened in silence. Bishop McConnell 
said: ‘This is a formal submission of the Report.’ 

“We returned to New York and waited for action. 
There was no action. Then we were told that the Report 
must be submitted to a Board of Editorial Review, headed 
by Hubert Herring [then secretary of the General Council 
of Congregational Churches]. I thought ‘this means delay.’ 
I had never met Dr. Herring. Within a week, unanimous 
approval from Dr. Herring and his three-man board. Dr. 
Herring was an excellent man....The Report was again 
before the Executive Committee.” 

A member of the Executive Committee, designated 
only as a person who later became a college president, 
recommended changes which Mr. Blankenhorn summarily 
rejected because he regarded them as a “skillful job of... 
suppression and elision.” John McDowell of the Board 
of Home Missions of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U. S. A. called the delay “ ‘suppression by inaction.’ ” 
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Then the New York World ran four articles by William 
Bissell summed up in one headline, “Capital-Labor Dis- 
pute Splits the Interchurch World Movement.” Mr. Bis- 
sell, reports Mr. Blankenhorn, “had quotes from the 
people involved, some of which denied and tangled up each 
other.” 

A meeting of the Executive Committee was called. 
“Bishop McConnell was out of town, so Dr. Poling, Dr. 
McDowell, and I went to the Executive Committee meet- 
ing. There appeared before the Executive Committee two 
distinguished laymen from Pittsburgh, steel magnates. .. . 
They said they were distressed that the Movement had 
made the unfortunate mistake of interfering in a capital- 
labor dispute. They said the release of the Commission 
of Inquiry’s Report would be a ‘crime’ because it would 
destroy the Interchurch World Movement... . 

“S. Earl Taylor, the executive head of the Movement, 
said: ‘How can you say that? We set up a Commission 
of Inquiry and sent investigators into the field. ...’ 

“He was interrupted by one of those silver-haired gen- 
tlemen who shot to his feet, ‘Investigators! Investigators ! 
The most dangerous people in the world!’ His associate 
pulled him back to his chair and said: ‘We are here with 
a definite proposal. The allocation of quota for the Pitts- 
burgh area in the Interchurch World Movement’s Cru- 
sade. ..is a million and a half. We here and now pledge 
$3,000,000 on the condition that you suppress this Re- 
port.’ 

“This was rough and the Executive Committee looked 
considerably disturbed. ...Later Dr. Poling told me there 
was very little mention of the Report” [at an executive 
session, from which Mr. Blankenhorn and the unnamed 
laymen from Pittsburgh were excluded]. Subsequently 
the Executive Committee authorized the publication of 
the Report of the Commission of Inquiry and [after the 
disastrous failure of the cooperative drive for funds] 
voted to disband the Movement. 

“There is no point in saying that one single episode 
was the cause of failure of an ambitious undertaking like 
the Interchurch World Movement.” Mr. Blankenhorn 
mentions five or six other factors. 

“Looking back on it, that Report” was one influence 
that “changed the public opinion of a nation. . . .” with 
respect to industrial relations. For several years Mr. 
Blankenhorn labored on to implement some of the main 
findings. 

“As time passed, I turned to the most unlikely man of 
all, President Warren G. Harding. I arranged for three 
members of the Commission of Inquiry to go to the White 
House and present the Report to President Harding,” 
with the request that he ask the leaders of the industry 
to consider the recommendations. “(The same pilgrimage, 
the same presentation, and the same request had been 
made to President Wilson with no results.)” 

“Ten days later, I got a letter from the White House, 
addressed to me as Secretary of the Commission of In- 
quiry, signed, ‘Warren G. Harding,’ saying that he had 
examined the Report, and he was asking the iron and steel 
officials to consider the recommendations. Without ask- 
ing permission of the White House I published that letter. 
... It must have been in early July, 1923... .” 

Shortly after President Harding’s death on August 2, 
1923, the executives of the steel industry announced that 
the eight-hour day would be introduced. 

Bishop McConnell and his associates could now say 
that they had helped to free a population of around half 
a million in steel towns from industrial serfdom. “It was 


1924, however, before an appreciable number of ste¢ 
workers were given a shorter shift.” 

[The Report on the Steel Strike of 1919 by the Com. 
mission of Inquiry was published 1920 by Harcourt Brace 
& Co., New York. The volume is out of print but avail. 
able in many libraries. | 


F, Ernest Johnson, former director of this Bureay, 
interpreted certain events in 1923 in a paper, “The In. 
fluence of Religion on Power Relationships,” at the 7th 
Symposium of the Conference on Science, Philosophy, 
and Religion, published by Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 1947, from which the following paragraphs are 
quoted : 

“In the year 1923, national Catholic, Protestant, and 
Jewish bodies undertook to secure the abolition of the 
twelve-hour day in the steel industry. Three years ear- 
lier the Interchurch World Movement, a Protestant enter- 
prise, had published its report on the great steel strike of 
1919, a document that attracted countrywide attention, 
President Harding had requested the chairman of the 
Iron and Steel Institute to consider the elimination of the 
long shift. After a year’s deliberation the Steel Isstitute’s 
committee appointed to study the matter brought in a 
negative report. In the meantime, the research department 
of the Federal Council of Churches had been gathering 
data for a fresh presentation of the matter to the public. 
It was learned that the Steel Institute’s inquiry had elicited 
a letter from the president of the Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Company reporting the successful establishment of an 
eight-hour shift but that this had not been disclosed by 
the committee. A three-fold strategy was devised. 

“First, a statement was issued by the appropriate de- 
partments of the Federal Council of Churches, the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, and the Central Con- 
ference of American Rabbis, declaring that ‘this morally 
indefensible regime of the twelve-hour day must come to 
an end.’ A week later the factual report, in which working 
conditions were described and the social consequences of 
the long shift were depicted, was released. The following 
week a letter from the president of the Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Company, similar in content to the one that had 
been withheld by its recipient and prepared expressly for 
our use, was given to the press. It was a devastating se- 
quence—moral pronouncement, factual documentation, 
and demonstrated practicability of a reform. A few weeks 
later, in dog days, the Iron and Steel Institute was as- 
sembled and in deference to public opinion formally in- 
stituted the change. 

“Now this was an exceptional performance. Indeed 
the religious bodies concerned could hardly cite a com- 
parable achievement with respect to industrial policies. But 
it is disturbingly suggestive of what organized religion 
has failed to accomplish through lack of properly coordi- 
nated action. The principle involved must be sufficiently 
clear to commend wide assent; the factual picture must 
be convincing as to urgency: and a practicable alternative 
must be envisaged. These are conditions of concrete 
achievement in the discipline of power. 

“It is not suggested here that the churches alone brought 
about this particular reform. A long process of preparing 
the public mind had preceded the churches’ effort, a pro- 
cess in which engineers, social workers, and publicists 
had played their part. The role of the churches was to 
bring all these endeavors to fruition through a social strat- 
egy linked to a moral imperative.” 
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